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THE INTRODUCTION OF HANDICRAFT 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


HAT the introduction of Handicraft 
into schools may not be ‘ Some- 
thing started by a whim and con- 
tinued by imitation,’’ (which is Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke’s definition of a 
fad), it is important that the ‘‘ mak- 
ing of things’’ should be the sec- 
ondary, not the primary, motive. 

The conservative mind feels like offering a pro- 
test against putting into too permanent form the 
work of young people, whose minds are still unformed 
and whose fingers are still untrained beyond a limited 
degree of dexterity. If, however, the article made 
is the result of the accumulated knowledge of the 
pupil, the practical working out of his previous 
training combined with some display of originality, 
the object takes on a new meaning, and becomes 
interesting and worth the doing. 

We know that it requires a mature mind and 
a versatile experience to use at the right time and 
place one’s miscellaneous information. If handicraft 
develops in children this ability, this power to put 
into use their knowledge of drawing, design, color 
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or construction, it is worthy of a place in the 
crowded school curriculum. When we consider the 
amount of information the average High School pupil 
is acquiring and the very limited opportunity that is 
given him to apply it, we may come to the con- 
clusion reached by many eminent educators to-day, 
that ‘‘Manual Training’’ should occupy more time 
and attention than is now given it. 

In High Schools where the Drawing is in charge 
of a special teacher the introduction of Handicraft 
is a simple and natural development. Decorative 
arrangement, pure design, and constructive design 
already form a part of the course. The difficulties 
to be overcome arise from finding the best form in 
which to employ these previously taught principles 
and the best material in which to work them out. 
To these difficulties may be added the ever-present 
problem of large numbers, limited time and crowded 
accommodations. 

In our High School, where this work has.been 
introduced, the drawing in the Freshman class is 
compulsory. As the divisions are large, the manual 
exercises outside the drawing have been confined, 
thus far, to the application of the nature drawings in 
decorative arrangement on passe-partout picture 
frames, and to the study of historic ornament in 
illustrated books. 

In the fall each pupil makes studies in pencil, 
grey tones, and in color of some nature subject 
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selected and furnished by him. The same subject 
is used for each exercise in order to accumulate 
sufficient material from which to select a good dec- 
oration to be used on the mat for a picture brought 
by each pupil from home. The size and placing of 
the opening and the decorative arrangement is de- 
signed on tracing paper and executed in grey tones. 
It is then transferred to Royal Worcester pebble- 
board, on which it is painted in color and then 
framed in passe-partout, each pupil learning to frame 
his own picture, a convenient accomplishment in 
these days of amateur photographers. A lecture in 
historic ornament is given each term, which is re- 
produced for the English Department, where it 
receives criticism and for which it is rewritten. It 
is then bound in a cover which is decorated with 
an appropriate design and illustrated with pencil 
drawings from cast and colored drawings from plates. 

All those pupils who are to specialize in their 
Junior and Senior years in either freehand or in- 
strumental drawing elect a general course in the 
Sophomore year. As it is considered a disciplinary 
year of direct preparation for more advanced work 
done to meet the requirements of Normal Schools 
and Colleges, the course is more rigid and offers less 
opportunity for Handicraft. However, one exercise, 
involving the knowledge of elementary projection 
and freehand working drawings and spot design, is 
applied to the construction of a lantern made in 
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straw-board painted black. All drawings and de- 
signs required for its construction are made before 
the object is undertaken, as seen by the accom- 
panying illustrations. 





On account ot a large division, numbering be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty students, it was thought 
wise to furnish the proportions for the lanterns, 
which were most simple, almost crude in character, 
in order to simplify as much as possible a rather 
complex problem. The display of originality was 
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made in the designs for the cut openings through 
which the light was to pass, and the arrangement 
with different colored tissue papers in three values 
with which the openings were faced. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that it is not 
until the Junior and Senior years that a course in 
Handicraft is regularly offered. Even here it is 





elective. The students choose either design, or what 
is called a ‘‘ Fine Art’’ course, in which drawing 
from cast, object and model in various mediums is 
followed. It is interesting to state that, thus far, 
the majority of the class have elected work in that 
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division. (Both divisions work at the same time 
and place under one teacher). 

The students in the Handicraft division work out, 
at their own expense, individual problems in mater- 
ials of their own selections. This year three students 
collected material in black and white and color of 
the poppy, from which two designed corners for 
sofa pillows stenciled in color on linen, outlined in 
silk, the third applying her material to a border for 
a table centre on ooze leather with a pyrographed 
outline. From studies of chestnuts another worked 
out a border in tooled leather, while the coreopsis 
formed for two other students the motive for cen- 
ter-pieces, one square, the other circular, both sten- 
ciled and embroidered. The apple sprays formed 
another series which were developed into borders, 
first executed on paper, then on permanent material. 
See Centerpiece Series, Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Straight line designs done on checked paper have 
been used for patterns in basketry and embroidery. 
The shape and size of the basket and its execution 
on paper, including a dimensioned working drawing, 
is required before it is done in sewed or coiled 
rafha. (See illustration, page 391.) 

Tooled leather in card cases, purses and book- 
racks, cut leather in bags and portfolios, offer good 
material and natural application of problems in con- 
struction and spot design. In the course of time 
other materials, especially brass and copper, will 
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be used. The material, after all, is not important, 
provided it does not offer too many technical diffi- 
culties, but does demand a certain amount of careful, 
accurate and intelligent handling. The important 
thing is that the work done shall be the honest 
self-expression of each student, and that the article 
shall be of use and interest to him who makes it. 


MABEL BROWNING SOPER 


Wellesley, Mass. 





RHYTHM, A GRAMMAR GRADE LESSON 


=s) HICH is the better sketch of the 
W| Easter lily? Why? The answers 
come: ‘‘ Figure 1, because it looks 
alive.’’ ‘* Figure 2 couldn’t grow that 
way, it would fall to pieces.’’ ‘‘One 
leaf is never stuck upon another as 
in figure 2.’’ ‘*Some of the leaves 
in figure 2 are dead.’’ ‘‘One flower in figure 2 is 
growing backwards.’ Yes, all are right, but most 
of these answers tell why figure 2 is bad, now why 
is figure 1 good? Because it has,—just the same 
thing your teacher desires, when at the close of the 
day, the books being scattered all over the table, she 
says, ‘‘ John, won’t you please put these books in 
—ORDER.”’ Figure1 is orderly, every leaf and flower 
swings up and out of a common source. Nature 
seems to know that the most direct and orderly way 
of doing a thing is the best. She never strives to 
do odd, original things, to make complex, confused 
designs. And, when we seriously think about it, 
we know that an orderly doing of anything is its 
best doing, just see if we don’t! 

Why is it harder to walk on a railroad track 
than on the sidewalk? As you know, it is because 
(with all due respect to the dignity of the school- 
room) we have to walk like this—one long stride, 
then two or three mincing steps, then a jump fol- 
lowed by an exercise in balance, and so on; figure 
3. Nature within us rebels at this freakish mode 
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of progression, and says, ‘‘Walk as you ought, 
with steps equidistant!’’ and we are ‘relieved 
and gay’’ to get on to the sidewalk and trudge 
along normally; figure 4. There is order, a con- 
sistent movement called rhythm, in the art of 
walking. 

The first grade child reads, ‘‘ S-s-s-ee, the, kitty, 
p-l-a-y, play, with the, bb-all.’’ Somehow, the 
teacher does not approve of that kind of reading, 
and says, ‘‘Read it this way: See the kitty play 
with the ball!’’ The reading lacks order, as does 
the speech of the stammerer, who talks via rail- 
road ties. 

One sometimes grows aweary of listening to the 
piano practice next door for the same reason. The 
mind desires to be carried along in an even, unin- 
terrupted manner, and is too frequently halted with- 
out apparent reason. 

One can read a verse of poetry with an orderly 
accent which gives the same life we find in the 
growth of the lily, or so that it is as hard to fol- 
low as the piano novice’s effort. 

In dancing, the one thing to master is an or- 
derly movement, rhythm again. Without this 
rhythm what large feet your partner seems to have! 

The windows in this school are as orderly in 
their size, proportion and placing as are the leaves 
of our lily. In nature and all the arts we find an 
expression of rhythm, and without this order all 


is apt to be confusion. 
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Here is a rhythmic line; figure 5. (See Ruskin’s 
‘* Modern Painters,’’ Vol. 4, page 332). Continue it 
and we have a rhythmic spot, because it is entirely 
orderly in its movement and growth. If we put three 
of these spots together, as in figure 5, we know the 
result as a design is bad. The first problem for 
you is to put three of these spots together so that 
the result will be pleasing to the eye. You may 
vary the size or the curves as you wish. Two 
typical results are noted on the blackboard. In 
figure 6 the spots touch one another; in figure 7 
they do not. Perhaps 7 is more pleasing in this 
instance than 6—why ? Why do boys read Robin- 
son Crusoe over and over, and girls but once, if at 
all? Because the boy, as he reads, imagines for 
the time being that he IS Robinson Crusoe. It in- 
terests him because it stimulates his imagination 
and gives it activity, something to work upon. 
The things which interest us are those which make 
us think, and they are interesting in proportion to 
their power to excite us mentally. In figure 7, the 
spots come so near to touching that we take the 
hint and are pleased to finish the suggestion which 
is offered. Hence we enter into the interpretation 
of the design, we become a necessary part of it, 
which is naturally gratifying! In 6, it is all done 
for us, and one glance is sufficient to prove to us 
that all is right and proper, though photographi- 
cally formal. Fish move in schools of rhythm, yet 


they apparently never touch one another. 
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After we have three spots well arranged, let us 
try five. Then add some spots in shape like figure g. 

Notice that there are two fish in figure to 
which are not in the rhythmic movement; we know 
at a glance which ones they are. We can tell as 
well that three spots in figure 11 are moving the 
wrong way. 

Another time try the rhythmic arrangement of 
spots more difficult to put together, as illustrated 
in figure 12. Select five or more which are related 
in a progressive series as to size, from the largest 
to the smallest. 

Each exercise is a definite problem to so arrange 
meaningless spots as to produce a mass, or unit, 
which commands our attention because as a whole 
it is a consistent, rhythmic organism. 


FRED H. DANIELS 


Springfield, Mass. 
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MONG the many questions confront- 

ing the superintendent, the superior 
and the grade teacher is this: How 
can he best file or keep the school 
papers which in many departments 
accumulate so rapidly? In no de- 
partment is this question so difficult 
to answer as in that of drawing, for in no other line 
does there seem to be such a necessity for keeping 
the papers. One teacher keeps a set of papers in 
place with a ring of paper or a rubber band, another 
ties a set with a string; another simply piles them 
in order alternating the position of the different les- 
sons, and still another places them upon the shelf 
or in the drawer where they are to be kept, and 
allows them to accumulate from week to week in no 
particular order. One teacher selects the eight or 
ten best drawings to exhibit, and destroys the others, 
or surprises a pupil by giving him his last drawing 
as a bit of practice paper for his number work; 
another allows the pupils to have their work each 
week or month, while a third keeps them for dis- 
tribution at the close of the term. A good set of 
drawings is bound into a folio, but is marred by the 
string with which it is tied, or the set is badly 
crushed by crowding into a drawer, or worse still 
the different lessons which have been given are so 
mixed that the supervisor must separate and arrange 
the sheets before examining them. 
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How can these faults be corrected? What is 
a good simple manner in which to keep the draw- 
ings so that not too much of the teacher’s time 
will be taken, and yet that they may be at hand for 
inspection ? 

One school in particular has delighted me of 
late by keeping the drawings in a very practical, 
simple, and at the same time unique way. 

The children are given to understand that work 
which is worth keeping is worth keeping in good 
shape, that it is something to be proud of, some- 
thing that they will be glad to show to friends or 
visitors. One teacher said to her class, ‘‘ We will 
have our art library;’’ so each set of drawings is 
bound with some stout paper or cardboard as cov- 
ers, the whole being punched and tied with raffia 
of suitable color. The pupils practice lettering to 
see who is worthy to letter the cover. All work 
earnestly to see whose sketch shall adorn the title 
page, or whose design shall be placed upon the 
cover. As a result, upon the shelves of the cabinet 
are numerous books, toward which the children 
look with pride when a caller enters the room, or 
when the supervisor makes his visit. 

Another teacher concludes, after discussion in 
the class, that she will have a series of portfolios 
which may be kept upon a table at the side of the 
room, so that a visitor may examine them as he 
would a tray of photographs, or a book upon a 
table at home. 
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Cards of good size for the outside are cut, 
punched and laced with raffia for the binding; holes 
are punched at the ends and front of the covers, 
and raffia is used to tie and hold the drawings in 
place. Here again is an incentive to the pupils to 
do their best, that the work of the whole class may 
be good, and that the drawing or painting upon the 
outside, which is suggestive of what the folio con- 
tains, may be superior. 

A third teacher recommends a number of cases 
or folders as good for enclosing the drawings and 
keeping them in good form. A card a little larger 
than the largest drawing is cut from cardboard of 
some good tone. Sheets of paper a little smaller 
than this card are cut and pasted to the four edges 
of the card. These papers are creased to allow for 
the thickness of the work to be enclosed. The 
papers are then folded, and the whole tied with 
raffa of some color to harmonize with the cover 
and design. 

The appearance of these folios or cases when 
folded and tied is seen in illustration No. 5. 

The selection of names for the books and covers 
is a source of interest and amusement. The chil- 
dren, knowing the contents of the book, search for 
appropriate names, and the class votes for their 
choice. For example, one fifth grade made some 
excellent color sketches of turnips with the foliage, 
and the names, ‘‘A lot of turnips,’ ‘‘ Fall vegeta- 
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tables,’’ ‘‘ Something for Thanksgiving,’’ and various 
others were suggested, the class finally selecting 
‘‘The turnip book.’’ In another room, ‘ Rabbit’s 
food’’ was the name selected for a folio of carrot 
sketches, and ‘‘ Cheerful chrysanthemums’’ fora set 
of chrysanthemum panels. A folio of paintings of 
rose hips had upon the cover the name ‘‘ Some rose 
hips,’’ one of the small sketches being used for a 
decorated capital; also the quotation, ‘‘ Scarlet ber- 
ries tell where bloomed sweet wild-rose.’’ Another 
was called ‘‘New Potatoes,’’ and although it con- 
tained only pencil sketches, they were worth a 
good cover. 

The child who has his drawing selected for the 
position of honor is the lion for the time, and the chil- 
dren then begin to wonder whose will be chosen 
next, who can find the best quotation for the new 
book, or who is improving in his printing sufh- 
ciently to do the lettering upon the next cover. 

The above covers and others of a similar type 
have been found of greater value than was at first 
anticipated. They were originally suggested as a 
convenient form for keeping the drawings, but have 
been found not only convenient, but interesting and 
ornamental as well. Perhaps the greatest value 
is that they stimulate, encourage and gratify the 
children. They promote order, neatness, and accu- 
racy of work, and these habits naturally are re- 
flected in other directions in the class-room. As 
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an illustration of this influence, figures 6 and 7 (see 
page 418) are shown. A teacher conceived the idea 
of keeping the music sheets made by the children. 
They had for their object drawing the guitar, and 
the small sketches were used as panels upon the 
covers of the music books. The lettering in some 
cases was done by the children; in others, hecto- 
graphed, then colored to match the tone in the 
drawing. 

It frequently happens that a girl or boy meets 
me upon the street with the salutation, ‘‘ Have you 
seen our new book?’’ ‘‘ How did you like our last 
set?’’ or ‘*‘ Wasn't our portfolio fine?’’ Such re- 
marks as these show the appreciation on the part 
of the child of having his work the expression of 
the school life, of doing something which the need 
of the hour demands, and of having his individual 
efforts appreciated. 


FREDERICK WHITNEY 


State Normal School 
Salem, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL HOUSE-KEEPING 


<amq)} UR house-keeping play series, illus- 
.i| trated by the photographs taken of 
grade first children, is but a bit 
of the home side of our Social In- 
dustrial plan. We plan to have such 
home activities as caring for the 
dining room, the living room, the 
bed room, the kitchen and the kitchen garden, come 
into the school course three times during the course. 
In the first and second grades, the children are 
furnished with a small dining table, a pretty set of 
play dishes, and the entire table equipment. A part 
of their schoolroom is arranged as a dining room, 
and for a few weeks they will play at laying the 
table, serving meals, washing and wiping the dishes, 
sweeping and dusting. After having the dining room 
activities for a while they may take those of another 
room, and in the spring and fall they have the 
school garden. 

This house-keeping play is supplemented by 
work in connection with the furnishing of the doll- 
house. In the third and fourth grades, the home 
activities are again introduced, but from a different 
standpoint. Now the furniture to be used is ofa 
medium size and the children have a real meal suit- 
able for children of that age. The same activities 
are taken up for a third time in the grammar grades, 
but this time everything is worked out from the 
adult standpoint with regulation house-keeping equip- 


ment. The girls take cooking, sewing, bed-making. 
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ILLUSTRATION I. 


How do you do? I am Corinne. We are playing house, to-day. This is our 
dining room. Is it not a pretty room? We think itis. I am laying the table, 
now. Henry and Marion are at school. They are coming home, soon. Soon 
we will have tea. 


The play spirit in children in the symbolic period 
of their development, is an important factor in 
acquiring ideas of social relations. In the Kinder- 
garten, through the so-called Occupation Games of 
Carpenter, Blacksmith, Farmer and others, with the 
observations and discussions of these occupations 
in preparation for the games, the child comes to 
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ILLUSTRATION II 
Now, we are having tea. Stuart plays he is the father. He will serve the 
meat. I will pourthe tea. Do you see Marion? She is my little girl. Henry 
is my little boy. Will you have some tea, Stuart? 


know something of his social environment. In our 
Geography work we have made use of the play 
spirit in teaching the home life and the games of 
children of other lands. While observing the life, 
activity, and cosy shelter of the birds and animals, 
the children seek to express each activity by gesture 
and in play. Why not utilize the play spirit in 
414 
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ILLUSTRATION III 


Marion is helping Mamma. She wipes the dishes for her. Mamma washes the 
dishes. I am reading my book. I am a little boy My name is Henry. I goto 
school. Papa readsthe paper. Stuart is playing he is Papa. I will read my book 
to him. I read it to my father, every night 

teaching the hygiene of food and cleanliness in con- 
nection with the child’s own home life—the uses 
and care of the necessary rooms of the house which 
is his shelter? Such play affords an opportunity 
for expression of the child’s conception of his home- 
life. Through it, he may grow into habits of help- 
fulness in the work of the home. 
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ILLUSTRATION IV. 
Corinne is sweeping, now. Marion is helping her. They 2re sweeping the 
dining room. They will dust it, too. Marion says, ‘‘I like to help you, 
Mamma. What can Ido now?’? Mamma says, ‘‘ You may help me dust the 
room."’ 


Thus far the children have delighted in the use 
of our pretty dishes, and in the furnishing and care 
of the dining room. It is kept scrupulously clean, 
enjoyed, and admired. The privilege of keeping house 
is daily a coveted one, cheerfully and generously 
shared. We use the room in groups of four. 

When the dishes and table were given us, our 
first work was to arrange the room. The class de- 
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cided upon the furniture required. Some _ kinder- 
garten chairs, the table, and some pictures were 
decided upon. Some suggested a sideboard. Since 
we could not have a sideboard, one little girl said, 
‘*‘Well, anyway, everyone does not have a side- 
board. My mamma does not. And we can make be- 
lieve we have one if we want it.’’ This was a happy 
suggestion, as the class decided we could make be- 
lieve anything, even that we had a kitchen and all 
the other rooms, too. Our first lessons were in 
sweeping and dusting the room. When it came time 
for a lesson in laying the table, interesting discus- 
sions arose. The decisions were left to the class. 

It was decided that the family chosen consist of 
a father and mother, a little boy, and a little girl; 
that the father serve the family, and the mother pour 
the tea. The children thought that after tea the 
father should read his paper, while the little girl 
helped her mother wash the dishes. Some of the 
children wipe the dishes after the evening meal at 
home. Henry, who was the little boy, decided he 
was old enough to go to school, and that he would 
read his book to the father as he does each evening 
to his own father while the dishes are washed. 

The play seemed very real to this group of 
children. While washing the dishes, the child who 
was the mother said, ‘‘I think I would better wipe 
the cups, for a little girl might break them.’’ Again 
she said to the little girl who was wiping a plate, 
‘* Now, be very careful, dear.”’ 
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Another little mother who had learned to lay 
the table alone, gave the child chosen for her little 
girl a lesson in placing the knives and forks. Thus, 
as in other lines of our industrial work, the chil- 
dren become the teachers and helpers of those less 
skilled than themselves. 

The paragraphs which accompany the photo- 
graphs show the correlation with language and 
reading work of the grade. 





IDA E. FINLEY 


Normal Training School, Hyannis, Mass. 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
MAY 
ELEMENTS AND PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 





URING this month two lines of study 

should be pursued as a preparation 
for next month’s decorative design: 
Nature Drawing for hints as to the 
elements of design and color schemes; 
and Exercises in Arrangement, to 
make clear the elementary princi- 
ples of design. The two lines of work should be 
closely related, in the pupil’s mind, to that which 
is to follow, namely, a beautiful design in color for 
some useful bit of decoration. 


PRIMARY. First Year. A. Make drawings 
from the alder or some other shrub or tree with 
hanging catkins. Use colored pencils. 


Emphasize the movement of the lines of growth, erratic in the 














stems and vertical in the catkins. Select simple, very simple speci- 
mens. Make well arranged sheets, aa. 

Draw borders with line elements, freehand, 
using colored crayons. 

A sheet of ruled letter paper forms a good basis for the design. 
Place a large clear drawing on the blackboard, or chart, and have the 
pupils copy it, freehand. Let the distance between the ruled lines be 
the measure of every part. The vertical lines in ab are four spaces 
long. 

Second Year. B. Make drawings from the 
pussy willow or some other shrub or tree with 
erect catkins. Use colored pencils and chalk. 
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Emphasize the movement of the lines of 
growth and the relative size and spacing of the 
catkins on the stem. Make well arranged sheets 


similar to that shown at ba. 


Draw surface patterns with geo- 
metric elements, freehand, using 
colored crayons. 

A sheet may be prepared by the pupils by 
placing dots, one inch apart, over the entire 
surface (leaving a proper margin). The spot 
selected as unit may be circular, square or tri- 
angular. Having determined the shape and size 
try to keep them regular throughout the pattern. 
Try a tinted ground, with the pattern in 
black, bb. 


Third Year. C. Make drawings 
from sprouting corn or some other 
seedling. Use colored pencils, or 
water color. 

Emphasize the movement of the lines of 
growth, and the vigorous curves assumed by 
the expanding contours. Make well arranged 


sheets, ca. 


Draw rosettes with bilateral 
units, freehand, using water color. 

The units may be copied from a blackboard 
drawing or chart, or they may be cut from folded 
paper, cb, and traced. Emphasize the import- 
ance of a strong center, and close spacing to 
give unity, cc. 
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INTERMEDIATE. Fourth 
Year. D. Make drawings from the 
marsh marigold or any other spring 
flower, using water color. 

Determine a characteristic tone for the 
flowers, and another for the leaves and stems, 
then paint the former in silhouette using the 
two flat tones only, da. Try the effect of the 
two tones when their values are the same; then 


of the two balanced over middle value. Out- 





lines and other detail may be suggested in pen- 





cil, if desired. 





Draw rosettes, borders or sur- 
face patterns with rectangular units, 
based on the half-inch square. ieame 














coloring use two analogous tones, “_ = 

balanced over middle value. Waist 3s 
Rule a sheet into half-inch squares, accur- aisle sf 

ately, with light lines. Make a design, starting |7 17 J 

with a Greek cross as a typical unit, in which TITLT 

all the units and the spaces between them shall Aitit Le: ay 





be measured by the half-inch. Theunitsshould = 
be bi-symmetrical, or multi-symmetrical, db. joy i= 
Typical designs are given at dc, de and df. all 

Fifth Year. E. Make drawings =1=,, a ig 
from the trillium or any other spring = =i i=, 
flower with large vigorous leaves, 


: : ' | tt ice | 
using ink or water color. ‘/ \/\ / \/ \ / 
Emphasize the lines of growth andthe y,yyy A\ \ i 
effects of foreshortening. Determineanoblong| IJ ‘) i iee 
' NSN V/N\G 

of appropriate size and shape for a particular uous suet 
specimen. Determine a tone which will make 7 \ 4 \ 7% N 
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a good background for a colored silhouette of 
the plant. Washin the background. Draw the 
plant in characteristic color,—a silhouette 
color of object and ground being balanced over 
middle gray, ea. 

Draw surface patterns made by 
repeating a single straight line in 
various positions. In coloring use 
two or more tones from a scale in 
one color. 

Upon a sheet of paper draw a single wide 
black line, tor example, eb, half an inch long 
and an eighth broad. Produce a pattern by 
tracing this line again and again in a vertical, 
horizontal or oblique (at 45 degrees) position. 
Think of the space relations of the lines. When 
this design has been made in black, ec, ed, ee, 
trace it in colors, as suggested. 

Sixth Year. F. Make drawings 
from the violet, or any other spring 
flower having petals other than 
white, using water color. 

Suggest the lines of growth and the prin- 
cipal masses in pencil, if desired, but do the 
careful drawing with the brush. Strive for a 
naturalistic effect, fa. Emphasize the effects of 
foreshortening and the variety of color. 

Draw surface patterns made by 
repeating a single curved line alone, 
or with straight lines in various 
positions. In coloring use two or 


more tones from a scale of analogous colors. 
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Upon a sheet of paper draw a single curved line, tb, and use that 





as the straight line was used in the previous grade) to produce such 

a pattern as fe Or, combine with the curve one or more straight 
lines, and produce such patterns as fd, fe. When the design has been 
compk ted in black trace it in colors as suggested. 

GRAMMAR. Seventh Year. G. Make drawings 
from the anemone, or any other delicately colored 
spring flower, using water color. 

Select paper having an appropriate tint to serve as a background 
to bring out the delicate colors of the petals, or use white paper and 
suggest the petals in pencil in their proper relations, and wash in 


a background of appropriate tint. Draw the plant carefully with the 
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MAY 





brush. Strive for naturalistic effect, ga. If 
tinted papers are selected, body color will hav© 
to be used in painting the petals, that is, the 
colors will have to be mixed with Chinese 
white. 

Draw surface patterns made by 
the use of abstract spots of irregular 
shape. In coloring use two or more 
tones of gray. 

Upon a sheet of paper draw two or three 
spots such as those given at gb. Draw them 
reversed also. By tracing these spots in rhyth- 
mic relations produce surface patterns such as 
gc, gd, etc. When the design has been com- 
pleted in black, trace it in tones of gray as sug- 
gested, using a light gray for the ground. 

Eighth Year. H. Make draw- 
ings from the hepatica or any other 
spring flower exhibiting strongly 
marked varieties of texture, using 
the lead pencil. 

The drawings would better be confined to 
rendering in pencil, certainly at first, that special 
emphasis may be placed upon the representa- 
tion of the details of growth, joints, bracts, 
and other characteristics. Strive for grace of 
line, and for the expression of vitality in all the 
parts, ha. 

Draw surface patterns made by 
the use of abstract spots of irregu- 
lar shape. In coloring use two or 
more tones from a scale of one color. 
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Proceed as outlined in the previous grade, using such spots as 


hb, and producing more elaborate patterns, Fig. II. 





Ninth Grade. I. Make drawings from any of 
the spring flowers, using any medium which will 
suggest most strongly the plant as it grows. 

The drawings may be made in pencil and tinted, or in water color 
touched up with the pencil, or in anyetfective way. Strive tocombine 


accuracy of drawing, with beauty of color, and of lights and shade, ia. 


let Hive. oF ti} i. 
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Figure II. 














MAY OUTLINES 





Draw surface patterns made by the use of ab- 
stract spots. In coloring use two or more tones 
from a scale of analogous colors. 

Proceed as outlined in the Seventh grade using such spots as ib 
and producing such patterns as those shown in Figure III. 

HIGH SCHOOL. Both the freehand and me- 
chanical classes should make freehand drawings 
from the spring flowers. 





Figure III. 
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Freehand Classes. Make drawings from any of 
the spring flowers, using any medium which will 
suggest most strongly the plant out of doors in its 
habitat. 

Strive to suggest not only the grace of the flower itself with its 
subtle scales of color and its delicate light and shade, but something 
of its habitat by giving it a characteristic background. 

Mechanical Classes. Make drawings from the 
vigorous growing things, skunk cabbage, false helle- 





Figure IV 
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bore, and the like, using any medium which will 
express most completely the vigor of line, the strong 
modeling of surface, the rhythmic groupings of light 
and dark. 


Pencil, brush and ink, the pen, and monochromes are perhaps 
the best mediums. Omit insignificant detail and strive to express the 
vigor of the new life in every part. 

Both freehand and mechanical classes should 
have discipline in the use of abstract spots, such 





Figure V. 




















OUTLINES MAY 





as that suggested for the upper grammar grades, 
supplemented by practice in interpreting natural 
forms into abstract terms, such as may be seen in 
Figures IV and V. 

The aim in the freehand classes may be the forms of decorative 
design, and in the mechanical classes the forms of structural design, 
but in either case the emphasis should be at first upon good arrange- 
ment and faultless drawing rather than upon adaptation to any par- 
ticular use. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR MAY WORK 


Abstract Spot. Rhythm by Means of. (See Rhythm). Examples 
of use. Book, April, 1902, pp. 5-9, and 28-29; June, 1903, pp. 
321-324. The ABC of Surface Design Repeats. Brown. Book, 
May, 1903, p. 269. 

Abstract Spot. Suggestive illustrations of individual spots. Stim- 
son. Gate Beautiful, pp. 273, 280, 281-287. 

Balance. Daniels. Book, November, rgor, p. 21; January, 1902, p. 
21; May, 1902, p. 17. 

Frets. Owen Jones. Grammar of Ornament, pp. 35-37. Plate XV. 

Geometrical Elements in Design. Meyer Handbook of Ornament, 
pp. 5-12. Owen Jones. Grammar of Ornament. Plates XV, 
XXX, XXXV, XLIII, LIX. 

Lines used as elements of design. Book. April, 1902, pp. 29, 30. 
Suggestive Illustrations. Stimson. Gate Beautiful, pp. 254, 255, 
289, 291, 293-208. 

Plant Drawing. Examples of rendering in line and in black and 
white. Midgley and Lilley. Studies in Plant Form and De- 
sign. A hundred good drawings. 

Plant Drawing. Perspective of Leaf and Flower. Hall. Book, 
September, 1902, p. 17. Examples of, in light and shade. Rus- 
kin. Plates in Proserpina. 

Plant Drawing. Selection and arrangement of sprays. Daniels. 
Nature Drawing and Composition. Book, September, 1go1, p. 18. 
Drawing of Plant Forms. Sargent. Book, June, 1902, p. I. 

Principles of Design. Batchelder. Year-Book Council of Super- 
visors, 1903, Pp. 144. 

Rhythm by Means of the Abstract Spot. Annette J. Warner. Book, 
April, 1902, p. I. 

Spring Growths. Illustrated. Book, March, 1902, pp. 20-25; April, 
1902, pp. 13-19; June, 1902, pp. 2-7. 

Spring Nature Drawing. Whitney. Book, March, 1go2, p. 14, and 
April, 1902, p. 12. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


IGH SCHOOL students, especially in 

cities, often find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure specimens of 
plant forms with sufficient variety 
of detail to be richly suggestive in 
ornamental forms. Under such cir- 
cumstances, photographs and draw- 
ings of plant forms are indispensable. Elihu Vedder 
once said, ‘‘It is the sculptor’s business to make 
things for painters to study,’’ and one might para- 
phrase that by saying It is the business of botanists 
to make drawings for designers to study; or It is 
the business of amateur photographers to make 
prints for designers. In other words the various 
classes in high schools should be mutually helpful. 
Unfortunately, just now, they are, for the most part, 
mutually exclusive, each jealous of the time de- 
manded by the other. Until the spring nature draw- 
ing in high schools takes the form of botanical 
studies of local flora, with a view to the perfecting 
of a series of reliable plates in pen and ink and 
water color, to form a part of the common-wealth 
of the institution, students in design must resort to 
books. And among available books there are few 
more useful in this field than this: 














Studies in Plant Form and Design. Midgley & 
Lilley. Scribners, 1896. Size 6x9, 132 pp. 180 
illustrations. $2. 

As the authors say in the Preface, the volume contains *‘ a series 


of more or less decorative drawings and photographs trom nature, 
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together with other drawings which show how plant forms may be 
simplified and converted into ornament, suitable for such processes 
as gesso, stencilling, wall papers, textiles, and so on.” The photo- 
graphs are excellent, the drawings truthful and vigorous, the designs 
varied and rich in suggestion. There is not a useless illustration in 


the book, nor a meaningless paragraph in the text. 


How to Judge Architecture. Russell Sturgis. The 
Baker & Taylor Co., 1903. Size 64x94, 222 pp. 
84 illustrations. $1.50. 

Just as when we were children we forgave the teacher who prom- 
ised us one pleasure and then gave us a different one, greater perhaps, 
but still not the one we had anticipated, so we can forgive Mr. Sturgis 
as we finish reading this wholesome and delightful book. The first 
chapter begins exactly as it ought in view of the title, and one reads 
on and on more charmingly entertained and enlightened with every 
page. Nota paragraph drags, not an illustration fails to justify itself. 
But at last one feels that he has read only a lucid, condensed history 
or architectural construction. It is probably the best book we have 
on the structural differences of styles and their relationships, and if 
one brings to the reading enough knowledge and experience of archi- 
tecture and reads between the lines, he may emerge with a clearer 
knowledge of how to judge architecture, at least from the structural 
point of view; but if an humble learner wants to know how he can 
discover for himself when confronted with a new city hall or public 
library in his own town, whether it is really good or bad, and, attracted 
by the title comes to this book to learn, he is likely to be disappointed. 
If he has been asking, What constitutes style in architecture? What 
gives dignity, grace, lightness, severity, richness of effect? What 
constitutes the monumental, the picturesque? What is good propor- 
tion? How is breadth of effect secured? When is a facade well com- 
posed in mass, in line, in light and shade, in color? When isa building 
barren? When is it over ornamented? —he will find in this book no 


direct answers to his questions. The gist of the whole discussion 
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seems to be stated on page 168, ‘‘It is only the rational styles based 
on structure which in architecture have any uniform greatness.” But 
is not a modern brick and steel mill building an eighth of a mile long, 
‘‘a rational style based on structure ?” The text raises a thousand 
questions. ‘* That book is good, which puts me in a working mood.” 
And this is of that sort. It ought to be in every school library. But 
our high school pupils need a more elementary treatise yet, one which 
shall deal with the fundamental elements of beauty as embodied in 
architecture; and no one, it would seem, is better equipped by native 
ability, training, experience and unfailing good taste to write such a 
book than the author of How to Judge Architecture. 


Practical and Artistic Basketry. Mrs. Laura Rollins 
Tinsley. E. L. Kellogg & Co., 1904. Size 5 x 7}, 
144 pp. 112 illustrations. $1.10. 


This little book discusses the uses of rattan, raffia, palm leaf, 
rush, hemp, willow, cat-tail leaves, flags and rushes, straw, grasses, 
corn husks, palmetto, pine needles, maiden-hair fern, willow bark, 
cedar bark and honeysuckle vine. It explains the general principles of 
rattan weaving, and tells how to make mats, borders, baskets with 
handles, covers, hinges and fastenings. The making of native willow 
baskets is explained in detail, and then follow general directions as to 
the preparation and use of raffia. Chapters are devoted to knot or 
lace stitch, Navaho weave or figure eight stitch, flat rattan, soft coil, 
button-hole stitches, strap stitch, whip stitch, pomo stitch, baskets 
made of flats, and corn husks. One chapter deals with card work and 
another with the making of vegetable dyes. Suggestions are given 
as to the grading of basketry work in schools. Mrs. Tinsley has had 
wide experience as a teacher, and has produced a book that busy 
teachers can use. Odd bits of interesting information about materials, 
baskets and their makers are introduced just as a bright, well-informed 


teacher would introduce them in the class-room. 
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THE APRIL MAGAZINES 


Booklovers. 

The frontispiece is excellent as a bit of world’s-fair sculpture. 
Is it as an enduring monument’ ‘The Two Pacifics, well written and 
splendidly illustrated, is for teachers of geography. American Art 
at Pittsburgh, and the article on John White Alexander, are for the 
teacher of drawing and picture study. The colored illustrations are 
better than many which have appeared in the Booklovers, but one 
suspects that these lack the balance of color of the originals, « xcept, 
perhaps, Wooded Acres, by Ochtman. Alexander’s work is always 
interesting for the simplicity of its masses and the flowing graceful- 
ness of its lines, but the portraits here reproduced have the added 
charm of well expressed character. The ‘‘ Francis Landey Patton 
is especially strong. Herbert Railton’s pencil drawings of England's 
Moated Houses show how easily a clever artist can translate the real 
world into the ideal. What amusingly erratic trees and shrubs these 
are! A touch or two more and they would all be beckoning and 
laughing elves and dryads. The Out-of-Door Girls offer suggestions 
in pose and in the use of colored pencils for grammar and high 
school pupils. The first is the least objectionable in drawing, the 
second in composition, and the third in color. Notice F. C. G.’s 
cartoon on p. 567, and the flowers of cold and electricity, pp. 570 and 
571. Bradley’s cartoon, p. 437, is a masterpiece. It will repay close 
observation. The article on The Caricaturist’s Art, p. 575, has a 


suggestion for the teacher of pose drawing. 


Century. 

The trontispiece is *‘not too bad,” but compare these singers 
with Della Robbia’s choir boys and decide which are really singing! 
Remington has well embodied the spirit of the occasion in the night 
picture, p. Soo, and the day picture, p. $12. Jules Guérin has made 
two most attractive decorative drawings out of a most commonplace 
subject, pp. 526-827. Notice the values, and the relative amounts of 


light and dark gray. Compare them with the Caprarola by Parrish, 
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p. 862. Which degree of subordination of detail is the more pleas 
ing? How splendidly brilliant is The Villa D'Este! How delicately 


soft the Villa Lante! Can you see anything in the two which would 
lead you to think them made by the same artist? How well the 
priest is placed in the Torlonia! Is the eftect of sunlight more con 
vincingly rendered in this plate, or in the colored plate following: 
Compare Sargent’s portrait of S. Weir Mitchell, p. 896, with Pratt’s 
daguerreotype of Edgar Allan Poe, p- 912. Which expresses mort 
truly the character of the men as you know them by their writings 
Why? Compare Timothy Cole’s wood engraving, p. 907, with any 
half-tone in the magazine. What qualities are lost in half-tones 
What are the advantages of the half-tone aside from cost? In this 
Madonna, the thread at the left, seems to be the upper edge of a plate 
ot glass, through which the lower part of the arm is seen ! Why: 
Do not overlook the sunny St. John’s Church, by Harry Fenn, p 
gil; compare it with The Pool, p. 871. Which is ‘‘sure ‘nough 
sunshine? Compare the color plate by Anna Whelan Betts, p. 921, 
with the others in the magazine. Is not this best? Why? How 
well Frederic Dorr Steele has adapted handling to character in the 


sketch on p. 954! 


Country Life. 

For the teacher of nature study, profusely illustrated articles on 
The Vanishing Beaver, and Magnolias. For the teacher of history, 
an article which gives Mount Vernon, the home ot Washington, at 
its best. Sixteen illustrations. For the drawing teacher, decorative 
arrangements of Elm Shoots and Easter Lilies, and studies of Soar- 
ing Birds, Pigeons and Fish-hawks. <A rich number. No other 
magazine published has such brilliant photographic work from flow- 


ers, fruits, birds, animals, and other natural objects. 


Craftsman. 
Again, a valuable number. The article by Charles R. Lamb, on 


City Plan, will give ideas to one interested in even village improve- 


ment. Enamel and Enamelers, with its fine illustrations, will tend 
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to raise the ideals of beginners in that fascinating realm of art-craft. 
The Photo-Secession, by that enigma, Sadakitchi Hartmann, insists 
through text and half-tone upon the right of pictorial photography 
to a place beside painting as a means of expression. And truly, 
the very elect might almost be deceived by such a masterpiece as 
Miss Kasebier’s Portrait of Miss N. It is wonderfully old-masterish 
(to use Mr. Hartmann’s epithet), for it combines the drawing of 
Raphael with the chiaroscuro of Rembrandt. Mr. James contributes 
his fourth article on the Spanish Missions. The California Art of 
Stamping and Embossing Leather is explained and illustrated by 
Arthur Inkersley, and The Book Plate Idea, Illustrated by Western 
Designers, is well set forth by C. Valentine Kirby, with sixteen 
illustrations. The Craftsman House continues to improve. The 
dining room and the living room this month are habitable and even 
homelike. Both A Carefully Planned Home and Recent Examples 
of English Decoration contain interiors well worth seeing, and show 


designs for furniture, lanterns, and draperies of value to high school 


students as reference material. Artists who love music will enjoy the 
paragraph on p. 29, ‘‘ from Recollections and Impressions of Jan es 
A. McNeill Whistler,” giving Helmoltz’s analogy between colors and 
musical keys. Red is central in the key of G, yellow in C, violet in 
F, etc. 

Chautauquan. 


For the teacher of geography, The Bahamas and The Carribees, 
by Amos Kidder Fiske, nineteen illustrations, and for the political 
economy class, City Life, Crime and Poverty, by John R. Commons. 
For the art teacher, Sculptors of Note in Our Large Cities, by Ed- 


wina Spencer, with illustrations from the work of Tart, Pratt 


Gratly, Keyser, Tilden and Bitter, and a list of ‘* accessible works by 
contemporary sculptors,” and a brief bibliography of magazine arti 
cles bearing upon the subject. For the history teacher, Planting the 


‘ : a ; ; We ; 
‘ n a 4 ana: and ft ! ( . as ng ) qd and 

Flag in Old Louisiana: and for everybody, Washington Old ar 

New, with ten illustrations, and Art Training for Citizenship, by 


Rho Fisk Zueblin. 
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Harper's. 

While the colored illustrations this month are not up to the high- 
water mark of Harper’s, they are worth studying. The first for the 
subtle varieties of hue and value in the red hanging and in the green 
robe, the second, p. 706, for the face of the man (he is actually sing- 
ing!), and the third, p. 711, for the purple and green of the clothing. 
The green-blue tint block, pp. 683-690, is a success in marines, such 
as that on p. 653, or 657, but gives a cold and repellant quality to 
landscapes. The illustrations by Frank French for Mr. Apgar’s eye- 
opening article on Reproduction of Plant Life are commended to all 
students who make botanical drawings. They combine truth and 
beauty almost as happily as nature herself. William Hurd Lawrence 
has managed to catch the very spirit of The Sea-Child, by Miss 
Mumford. Those who enjoy Peter Newell will be glad to see his 
rat on p. 5158, and those who are collecting prints will find The 
Duchess of Orleans, by Mme. Lebrun, on p. 778. On pp. 816-817, 
Guy Wetmore Carryl shows how much character may be put into 
silhouettes (almost). The honor of contributing the best black and 


white this month belongs to Sterner, p. 676, or to Yohn, p. 751. 


House Beautiful. 

A reprint of an article by Frederick Allen Whiting on The Guild 
and School of Handicraft, has seven good examples of the earlier 
style of wood engraving by E. H. New. The article first appeared in 
Handicraft, October, 1903. Gray Lodge shows three or four attrac- 
tive interiors in the Colonial style. Lotus Beds Near-Chicago will 
furnish illustrations for use in a talk about Egyptian ornament, and 
Old Embroideries will yield a suggestion or two in design. There is 
a clever little tail piece on p. 324. 

McClure’s. 

The frontispiece and other illustrations by Alice Barbe Stephens 
are very successful in their use of orange with black and white 
perhaps the most successful handling of that variety of print which 
has yet appeared. One Hundred Masterpieces by John La Farge 


groups Giorgione’s Pastoral Concert, Rubens’ Garden of Love, 
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Watteau’s Taking Ship for Cythera, and Chavannes’ Lovely Land, 
under the title Dreams of Happiness. The half-tones upon a dull 
yellow tint have almost the effect of old engravings. Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull gives us a good blue heron and two good wolves in his 


illustrations for A Modern Adam. 


New England. 

The Massachusetts Model School in Georgia is interesting read- 
ing, with illustrations which suggest possibilities of improvement in 
many a northern schoolhouse. This number has a handful of 
unusually cheerful letters, essays, or whatever they may be called, 
upon places worth the knowing; four in Italy Viareggio, Lucca, 
Rome and Venice and two in Massachusetts Boston and Scituate. 
William Howe Downes writes of Boston as an Art Center, and Hayes 
Robbins might have entitled his article Scituate as a Summering 
Center. Whaling in Hudson Bay and The Mexican Hacienda are 
good supplementary reading for classes in geography, and the Funeral 


of John Brown is equally good for classes in history. 


Outing. 

Probably the article most welcomed by teachers is Maple Sugar- 
ing in the Northern Woods, by Hamilton Percival, well written and 
adequately illustrated. The most welcome contributor is probably 
John Burroughs, who has joined the editorial staff, and who writes 
with his usual charm on getting ready for the birds, and on some 
of the vexed questions as to the sagacity of animals. Untravelled 
Russia, by J. B. Thomas, Jr., Highest on Mt. McKinley, by Robert 
Dunn, Snapper Fisherman of the Gulf, by Henry C. Rowland, and 
Uda Prang — Jungle Hunter, by Caspar Whitney, will be found useful 
by teachers of geography. Among the good animal pictures are a 
leopard, p. 5, a tapir, p. 18, and buffaloes and stags, among the adver- 


tisements. 


Scribner’s. 
The most instructive illustrations those which combine sim- 
plicity of handling with effectiveness are by Jules Guérin for 
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Montgomery Schuyler’s article on The Architecture of the St. Louis 
Fair. The Education Building reflected is the masterpiece. There 
are four good half-tones by Ivanowski, for The Use of It, by Edward 
Boltwood, and some capital illustrations by F. Walter Taylor for 
Miss Andrews’ Camp of The Good Fairy. Notice particularly the 
pose and composition in light and dark, as well as of line, and the 
clever handling of that on p. 453. Frederic Dorr Steele’s illustrations 
for The Convalescence of Gerald are ‘‘ different.” Rather good 
foliage, that on pp. 498-499. Do read Mother Goose Annotated for 
Schools, by Clara Austin Winslow. Rich! Clever! It provokes 


one to quote the well-known phrase ‘* What fools we mortals be” 


those of us who put meddling hands on children. ‘* Licht! Meh 
licht!” In The Field of Art Russell Sturgis reviews a German work 
on The Dutch Group-portraits. The article contains valuable infor- 


mation for teachers of the history of art, and is illustrated by two 


Rembrandts and a Frans Hals. 


St. Nicholas. 

With Jonah lost and William Tell dead and George Washington’s 
hatchet buried, what a comfort it is to see Robinson Crusoe’s chest 
and cup and gun and his memorial ‘* graven with a pen of iron in the 
rock forever,” to say nothing of the statue of the man himself done 
into stone over the doorway at Largo! W. B. Northrop and F. A. 
Collins have done boys and girls everywhere a great service in telling 
about the real Robinson Crusoe. There are three charming littl 
girls in this number; one by Victor Perrard, p. 550, and two by 
W. Benda, p. 490. There are several jolly animal drawings: squirrel 
and woodpeckers, p. 551, the white bear, p. 542, and the ‘* jub-jub 
birds (in outline), p. 489. About Old Ink-stands, by Tudor Jenks, 


suggests a good subject for design in upper grades. 
Studio. 


Modern Painting in Sweden, by Axil Tallberg, has enough illus 
trations to indicate the vigor, the decorative qualities and the uncon- 
ventionality of the work of these promising artists of the north. 


Cambridge Colleges, by Vernon lLlowe Bailey (a Pennsylvania Museum 
> - 
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School boy, by the way), are examples of vigorous pencil handling. 
Besson’s Study of a Head is worth studying for its play of color, and 
his Mére Embrassant sa Fille, for its composition of line. The work 
of Carlos Grethe furnishes excellent examples of composition in light 
and dark, especially on pp. I41, 142, 143, 146, and 149. Solon’s 
drawings have unique border ornaments. The ‘‘ Illuminated Address ” 
excerpt, by A. A. Orr, is both dainty and brilliant in color, and is 
an excellent example of what can be done in four printings. Why 
haven’t some of our manual training classes been designing dove- 
cotes? The possibilities of such a subject both in design and con- 
struction are well suggested by the twelve illustrations given on 
pp- 180-183. There are good vigorous pen drawings of trees, pp. 
184-186. 


The World To-day. 


The Japanese posters of the war, are of especial interest to draw- 
ing teachers as examples of occidentalized Japanese art. The Sign- 
ing of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty, an effective piece of sculpture 
in high reliet by Karl Bitter, and Boldini’s Portrait of Whistler are 
worth preserving. Housekeeping in Japan is for teachers of domestic 
science, Marconi’s Work in Europe for the teacher of physics, The 
Home Life of Our Birds (capitally illustrated) for the nature teacher, 
and The Great River for the teachers of geography and history. 
There are twelve full-paged portraits, unusually clear and lifelike of 
notable people, among whom are Cassini, Balfour, Dr. Clifford, 
Campbell-Bannerman, John G. Walker, President Eliot, pastor 
Charles Wagner of Paris, and M. and Mme. Currie, the discoverers 


of radium. 


Miscellaneous. 

The World’s Work for April is devoted to the war, and contains 
nothing of special interest to the teacher of drawing. 

The Manual Training Magazine for April has an article on 
Mission Furniture in Miniature, by Eli Pickwick, which will help 


teachers of drawing. 
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Articraft for March has an illustrated article on figure drawing 
rather suggestive —entitled A New Method in Public School Art 
Training. It is not so new after all. The drawings by students are 
worth seeing, especially the pen and inks. 

The April number of Masters in Art is upon Lotto—not so well 
known to the art-loving reader as many another master of the Vene- 
tian school, but well worth knowing for his portraits. In_ his 
religious pictures he shows an odd fondness for the horizontal line o1 
movement and in this respect is almost unique among the Italians. 

Printing Art for April has the jolliest little pot of tulips ever 
drawn! See ad. of the Bassette Company. The Indian Borders are 
invaluable as examples of geometric design. Symbolism of Colors, 
by Henry Turner Bailey, is applicable in school work as well as in 
printing. The Theory and Use of Initials, by George French, is 
also valuable. The examples of printing and of mounting are good 
for children to see, and also such color schemes as those in the ads. 
of Dexter X Sons, Keith Paper Co., Brill Car, American Type 


Foundry, Keystone Type Foundry, and the Strathmore Covers. 








EDITORIAL 


HILDREN (and teachers, too) often 
are possessed with the notion that 
design means the making of some- 
thing odd, unique, original, different 
from anything in the heavens above 
or the earth beneath. Now it 
means nothing of the sort. Design 
has to do with the adaptation of means to ends, 
the bringing of diverse elements into a harmonious 
whole. If the result happens to be “original’’ it 
need not be rejected on that account, but originality 
is of secondary or tertiary importance. Beauty is 
the primary desideratum. 




















EAUTY is the result of a perfect relationship 

or connection of parts in one organic whole. 
We have no other definite conception of it.* Such 
relationships fall under three principal heads, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ross: ‘‘Balance, which is a con- 
sistency of oppositions (antitheses); Rhythm, which 
is a consistency of association (joint action or 
movement); and Harmony, which is a consistency 
of character (likeness).’’ And these three are the 
principles of design, applicable in both form and 
color. The first question in regard to any design 
should not be, Is it original? but rather, Is it 
orderly? 





* Dr. Denman W. Ross in Design as a Science. Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XXXVI, No. 21, March, 1go1. 
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HEN we recall the fact that some forty-five 

hundred years ago in the University of 
Nippur, ‘‘Instruction in drawing and surveying was 
offered’’ and that tablets were found in the library 
of that venerable institution containing ‘‘exercises 
in drawing horizontal and inclined parallel lines, 
zigzags, lines arranged in squares, lozenge forms, 
lattice work and other geometrical figures, leading 
gradually to freehand drawing from nature and clay 
modeling,’’ we shall not be disposed to entertain 
large hopes in the direction of ‘‘originality.’’ We 
shall be satisfied if our pupils will do a little orig- 
inal thinking along the old, old lines,— borders, sur- 
faces, centers; repetition, alternation, symmetry; 
order, variety, contrast; congruity, growth, unity; 
or whatever other terms it has been the fashion to 
use.” 


HE Outline this month sets forth in order that 

which appears, in the present state of our 
ignorance, to be a consistent series of exercises 
adapted to the capacities of children. Teachers 
everywhere can assist in perfecting a reliable out- 
line, by reporting to the Editor their successes and 
failures with this one. Send a few samples of your 
results. They will be promptly acknowledged, and 
utilized to the advantage of all. 





* See a very interesting illustrated passage in Ruskin’s Two Paths, Lecture III, 
p. 64 etc. ‘*‘ Symmetry, contrast, and series,’’ Mr. Ruskin's friend called them 
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N the teaching of Rhythm, Mr. Daniels’ article 
will help. Here are other good suggestions from 
Miss Anna B. Gausmann, South Orange, N. J. 


How otten some of our best work with the children has been un- 
premeditated, and as intuitive and spontaneous as Giotto’s circle. 
Not that we should depend entirely upon intuition and the inspiration 
of the moment, but we should keep ourselves receptive to ourselves, 
as Hudson might say, holding the cut and dried lesson plan tenta- 
tively only. 


Intuitively the two following schemes for teaching rhythm and 


re 
space relation to primary children came to me. 

In a second grade we were working the blanket stitch around the 
sides of a square of canvas to be converted later into a pen wiper. 


Having mastered the stitch, | asked if we could not think of some 


way of making it prettier. This was just do, do, do (intoning as I 
counted on one note. Might we not have de, re: do, re, drawing on 
the board . Then I asked who could make up another tune and 


this one was suggested, do, re, mi; do, re, mi; do, re, mi; which being 


interpreted on the board by another child meant . This was 
followed by many others as you can readily imagine, the most elabo- 


rate one being do, re, mi, fa, sol, fa, mi, re, do, rest: do, re, me, fa, 


sol, fa, mi, re, do, rest; etc. Or in line, 

And so we sang our borders, designing and executing good, difficult 
original designs with little anxiety and much joy. 

Miss Gausmann applied the time element in 
music to the sizes of things in design, and to their 
values. 
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BSTRACT design, or ‘‘pure design’’ as it is 

sometimes called, is but half the game. Applied 
design, or to use a better term, design for use is 
the other half. The two forms are analogous to 
grammar and language in English, or tables and 
problems in arithmetic. Both are necessary. If 
beyond the disciplinary practice the pupil sees the 
application in some bit of painting, embroidery, 
stencil-work, modeling or carving, merrily goes the 
mill. 


APPY is the teacher who can find ‘‘real’’ appli- 
cations to stimulate his pupils. Mr. Edmund 
Ketchum of Lowell has his high school pupils de- 
sign covers, ornamental initials and illustrations for 
the hektographed outlines he prints for the guidance 
of his grade teachers. A note like this on an intro- 
ductory page of the Outline does good all round: 
hanks are due, for the cover design and 
other decorations and initials of this out- 
line to the following students of the Lowell 
High School: Alice E. Manning, Edith T. 
Sanborn, Aurora La Fleur, Ingrid Pihl, George 
Clements and Hector Parthenais. 


Those names are rather suggestive, too! 


CHOOL work of all sorts offers endless oppor- 
tunities for this practical sort of design. The 

principles of design require that in such work the 
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writing shall be vertical. It is not my purpose to 
enter the controversy now darkening the educa- 
tional sky ‘‘ with great swelling words,’’ or to 
attempt a summary of the arguments pro and con, 
but merely to make clear the fact that for the 
teacher of design there is no possibility of consider- 
ing slant writing of whatever angle, when beautiful 
school work, well spaced, illustrated, illuminated, 
is the end in view. The beautiful manuscripts of 
the museums, whether in Hebrew, Greek, Latin or 
Arabic, are written in a vertical hand. All the early 
writing books, of which that by Giovanni Antonio 
Tagliente published in 1524 is an example, were in 
vertical script. Petrarch wrote slant, but his style 
was not imitated for two hundred years; and when 
in 1577 Francisco Lucas published his Arte de 
Escrivir, he called slant writing ‘‘ bastarda.’’ Here 
are four specimens of contemporary penmanship. 
The first is by a clergyman trained (?) in the slant 
system. The second is by a pupil trained in the 
vertical. The third is by a professional penman! 
a teacher of penmanship in public schools! The 
fourth is by a lawyer whose special field is patents 
relating to textile machinery. Each specimen was 
cut from the middle of a personal letter, written 
without the remotest thought of publication. Pur- 
posely I cut the slips so that no complete sen- 
tences would give clue to the sense, that the legi- 
bility of each might stand on its own merits. 
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VERTICAL WRITING 





Judged on that basis alone the child and the lawyer 
distance even the professional penman. But ignor- 
ing that most desirable quality for the moment, 
which style looks best in relation to the inevitable 
vertical and horizontal lines of the page? Which 
would harmonize best with a diagram, a picture, a 
bit of ornament? That capital C in IV could be 
ornamented with delicate scroll work in red with- 
out destroying its legibility or its balance; but what 
could one do with the capital S in III? (Can’t you 
find it!) Moreover it is almost impossible for a 
child to carry the line of a margin vertically if he 
is writing in slant, and it is impossible for him to 
fit the text gracefully around a picture or a diagram. 
And as to ornamental initials, they are absurd — 
with slant writing. From the point of view of 
those who long to see a perfect correlation of all 
the arts in school work, the renaissance of vertical 
writing was of immense consequence. The falling 
away of some to the ‘‘bastard’’ slant again is 
nothing short of a calamity. 


HE ‘‘ Second International Congress for the De- 

velopment of the Teaching of Drawing’’ is to 
be held at Berne, Switzerland, during the first 
week in August. Supervisors of drawing who are 
going to Europe this summer would do well to 
plan their itinerary to include this Congress. The 
Supervisor who goes over for the Congress will 
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find ample compensation, not only in its confer- 
ences and exhibitions but in the many opportunities 
which will be offered to participants for sight-seeing 
among the mountains and in the picturesque cities 
of the Republic. 


HE program of the annual meeting of the East- 

ern Art Teachers Association, at Springfield, 
Mass., May 5th and 6th, promises help and inspi- 
ration to all who attend. In place of the reading 
of papers there will be given a series of practical 
talks, each illustrated by blackboard drawing or 
the stereopticon, and by the work of public school 
pupils. The speakers and their topics include the 


following: ‘*‘ Blackboard Drawing in Black and 
White and Color,’’ Frederick Whitney, Salem, 
Mass., Normal School; ‘‘A Criticism in Design,’’ 


Frank A. Parsons, Normal Art Department, Teach- 
ers College, New York City; ‘‘ Primary Drawing,”’ 
Walter Sargent, State Supervisor of Drawing, 
Massachusetts; ‘‘ Clay Modeling and Clay Industry 
as a Type of Industrial Study,’’ Cheshire L. Boone, 
Director of Drawing, Montclair, N. J.; ‘‘ The Su- 
pervisor’s Professional Study,’’ Frederic L. Burn- 
ham, Director of Drawing, New Haven, Conn.; 
‘* Practical Suggestions Regarding Teachers Meet- 
ings,’ Bonnie E. Snow, Director of Drawing, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; ‘‘ Life Drawing,’’ James Hall, 
Ethical Culture School, New York City; ‘‘Art Inter- 
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pretation in the High School,’’ Alfred V. Churchill, 
Teachers College, New York City; ‘‘ The Acropolis 
of Athens,’’ Henry T. Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. ; 
‘* The Teaching of Constructive Design,’’ James P. 
Haney, Director of Manual Arts, New York City. 
It is expected that the usual round trip railroad 
rate of one and a third single fares will be granted 
members of the Association. 


UPERVISORS of drawing all over the country 

await with great expectations the appearance 
of the new Prang drawing books. No expense has 
been spared in their preparation. Undoubtedly 
they will be superior to any drawing books now on 
the market. 


UNKIO MATSUKI’S New Catalog of Japanese 
Artists’ Materials is worth having for its fifty 
vase forms and its thirty decorative drawings, and 
for its information about reliable drawing materials. 


E are indebted to Mr. Frederic O. Sylvester of 

St. Louis High School for the decorative 
black and white on pagé 429. It is a good subject 
for emulation in other high schools. 
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